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lacking In subtlety as those of a Drury Lane melo*
drama.
"Diana of the Crossways" I liked better, and had
I had absolutely nothing to do I might have read it to the end.    I remember a scene with a rustic—a
rustic who could eat hog a solid hour—that amused mo. I romonibor the sloppy road in the Weald, and the vague outlines of the South Downs seen in starlight and mist. But to come to the great question, the test by which Time will judge us all—the creation of a human being, of a live thing that we have met with in life before, and meet for the first time in print, and who abides with us ever after. Into what ahadow has not Diana floated ? Where are the magical glimpses of the soul? Do you remember in "Pfires et Knfants," when Tourguenoff is "unveiling the woman's, shall I say, affection, for Bazaroff, or the interest she feels in him? and exposing at the time the reasons why she will never marry him. ... I wish I had the book by me, 1 have not it for ten years.
After striving through many pages to put Lucien, whom you would have loved, whom I would have lovod, that divine representation of all that is young arid desirable in man, before the reader, Balzac puts words in his mouth in reply to an impatient question by Vautrin, who him, what he wants, what he is sighing for, "D'etre cSIXbre et d'etre aime" —these are soul-waking words, these are Shakespeare words.
Wheat® in "Diana of the Orosswaya" do we findd uncomfortable. The story is surprisingly commonplace—the people in it are asrowning, and Georg© Meredith, are the three essentially northern
